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tion a greater power than would be possible for one to 
possess alone. 

13. When the court Is through deliberating, what is to be- 
come of its decisions? Will they be theoretical decisions, 
the enforcement of which will depend on the good faith of 
the parties in the cause? In that case we may as well say 
that the fruits of war have not been gathered. If, after that 
great calamity, we are not further advanced than The Hague 
Court, whose decisions even when unanimous concerning the 
laws of war, were trampled derisively, truly the war has 
taught us nothing. The court of justice, whatever its form, 
will be either a laughing-stock or a power. It cannot be a 
power unless it is armed with means to enforce international 
sentences against refractory nations. 

14. The idea of a court of justice, even if the court is 
separated from the League, cannot avail much unless peoples 
form an association at whose door they will lay aside, in ap- 
pearance at least, their sovereignty. I say in appearance, 
for when I join any association I don't abandon my inde- 
pendence, but I do add it to the independence of others. 

MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
On the 31st M. Viviani issued a message to the American 
people to this effect, the same being his first formal official 
utterance: 

I have accepted the mission with which the government of 
my country has honored me with a deeper joy, as by entrust- 
ing me with the mandate of bringing to President Harding 
the wishes which friendiy France forms for him and for his 
administration I could have the opportunity, through you, 
to hail America, whole America. 

I came here in other times, tragical and dark, which, 
however, shine for me with all the enthusiasm projected by 
the past. 

Nothing Will Break Ties 

This enthusiasm gave me the comfort which is so neces- 
sary to continue the struggle. 

Tou may imagine the sacred emotion which I felt when 
returning among you. Let me express to you this emotion 
in my message. 

Never will -America, whole America, know the gratitude 
of my country for her. 

From the Pacific to the Atlantic, from north to south, on 
this magnificent land, where all races and confessions are 
splendidly and harmoniously mingled, our mind finds anew 
the generous sons and the valiant daughters to whom we 
owe so great a debt. 

Nothing will ever break the ties of the heart which unite 
to your republic France, France who has suffered so much 
for right, who asks only for justice, and who hopes for the 
salvation of humanity through a better world. 

M. VIVIANI FORMALLY ON RECORD 
On March 5, after having had repeated conversations with 
Senators Lodge, Knox, and other of the Senate leaders, and 
after having entered into a debate with Senator Borah at a 
dinner given him by Senator McCormick, where his fellow- 
guests were members of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, M. Viviani sent out to the American people the 
following statement : 

M. Viviani, who, since his arrival in Washington has been 
received by numerous notables, has been greatly touched by 
the cordiality Which all have shown to him, a cordiality 
which was extended through him to France, of which he is 
the representative. He has heard much and has responded 
as best he could in view of his mission, which is to inform 
the American people of the condition of France and to in- 
form himself concerning American opinion. 

He has observed with deep feeling, in the course of the 
legal and political discussions which involved the treaty of 
peace, a unanimous sentiment favorable to France, for 
which, in recognition of her past valiance and present diffi- 
culty, all America has preserved its affection. 



In the course of these different discussions and for the 
sole purpose of conversation, M. Viviani has been obliged to 
envisage every hypothesis, even those which his opinion op- 
poses, to the end of weighing with his conferees the elements 
of good and evil. 



SUPREME COUNCIL AND LEAGUE 
"MANDATES" 

United States Denies Their Validity— Yap 
Not for Japan Alone 

On May 7 the Supreme Council in Paris gave Japan a 
"mandate" over the island of Yap, in the North Pacific, an 
island important chiefly for its site as a cable landing sta- 
tion. During the last weeks of the Wilson administration 
the attitude of the Japanese Government toward exclusive 
use of this island for purposes of intercontinental communi- 
cations were the subject of diplomatic negotiations. Japan's 
disposition to fall back on the undivided authority conferred 
by the "mandate" of the Allies was shown in this corre- 
spondence. 

The Harding administration, through Secretary of State 
Hughes, has reiterated the American argument, but has 
given it a wider scope and fuller discussion in a virtually 
identic letter sent to Japan, Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
These nations now know that the United States, though not 
signatory to the Versailles Treaty nor a member of the 
League of Nations, intends, as co-victor in the war, to have 
something to say about any distribution of former German 
territory. 

Following is the text of Secretary Hughes' letter as it 
went, April 4, to Great Britain : 

With respect to the mandate to Japan, purporting to have 
been confirmed and defined in its terms by the Supreme 
Council of the League of Nations, of the German possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean lying north of the Equator, this gov- 
ernment deems it appropriate to state the fundamental basis 
of its representations and the principles which, in its view, 
are determinative. 

It will not be questioned that the right to dispose of the 
overseas possessions of Germany was acquired only through 
the victory of the allied and associated powers, and it is also 
believed that there is no disposition on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government to deny the participation of the United 
States in that victory. It would seem to follow necessarily 
that the right accruing to the allied and associated powers 
through the common victory is shared by the United States, 
and that there could be no valid or effective disposition of 
the overseas possessions of Germany, now under considera- 
tion, without the assent of the United States. 

This government must, therefore, point out that, as the 
United States has never vested either the Supreme Council 
or the League of Nations with any authority to bind the 
United States or to act on its behalf, there has been no op- 
portunity for any decision which could be deemed to affect 
the rights of the United States. It may also be observed 
that the right accruing to the United States through the 
victory in which it has participated could not be regarded 
as in any way ceded or surrendered to Japan or to other 
nations except by treaty, and that no such treaty has been 
made. 

Failure of Treaty No Bar 

The fact that the United States has not ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles cannot detract from rights which the United 
States had already acquired, and it is hardly necessary to 
suggest that a treaty to which the United States is not a 
party could not affect these rights. But it should be noted 
that the Treaty of Versailles did not purport to secure to 
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Japan or to any other nations any right in the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany save as an equal right therein should 
be secured to the United States. On the contrary, article 
119 of the Treaty of Versailles provides : 

"Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and 
associated powers all her rights and titles over her overseas 
possessions." 

It will not be questioned that one of the "principal allied 
and associated powers" in whose favor Germany renounces 
her rights and titles is the United States. Thus, not only 
could the position of the Government of Japan derive no 
strength from the Treaty of Versailles or from any discus- 
sions preliminary thereto, but the terms of that treaty con- 
firm the position of the Government of the United States. 

Further, the draft convention relating to the mandate for 
the German concessions in the Pacific Ocean north of the 
Equator, which was subsequently proposed, proceeded in the 
same view, purporting on behalf of the United States as one 
of the grantors to confer the mandate upon Japan, thus rec- 
ognizing the right and interest of the United States and the 
fact that the proposed action could not be effective without 
the agreement of the United States as one of the principal 
allied and associated powers. 

Denies Mandate's Validity 

As the United States did not enter into this convention or 
into any treaty relating to the subject, this government is 
unable to understand upon what grounds it was thereafter 
attempted to confer the mandate without the agreement of 
the United States. It is manifest that the League of Na- 
tions was without any authority to bind the United States, 
and that the confirmation of the mandate in question and 
the definition of its terms by the Council of the League of 
Nations in December, 1920, cannot be regarded as having 
efficacy with respect to the United States. 

It should be noted that this mandate not only recites 
article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, to the effect that 
"Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and 
associated powers all her rights over her overseas posses- 
sions, including therein the groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean lying north of the Equator," but also recites that "the 
principal allied and associated powers agreed that, in ac- 
cordance with article 22, part 1 (covenant of the League of 
Nations), of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred 
upon his Majesty the Emperor of Japan to administer the 
said islands and have proposed that the mandate should be 
formulated" as set forth. While this last-quoted recital, as 
has already been pointed out in previous communications by 
this government, is inaccurate in its terms, inasmuch as the 
United States as one of the principal allied and associated 
powers had not so agreed and proposed, the recital again 
recognizes the necessity of the participation of the United 
States in order to make the proposed disposition effective. 

Then follows citation of the attitude taken by President 
Wilson during the process of negotiating the Versailles 
Treaty, when he stipulated that Yap should not be assigned 
to any one power, but be internationalized, following which 
citation Secretary Hughes proceeds to say : 

Apart from the expressed purpose of President Wilson in 
relation to the island of Yap, inasmuch as the proceedings 
of the Supreme Council on May 7, 1919, did not, and in the 
nature of things could not, have finality, this government is 
unable to perceive any ground for the contention that it was 
the duty of this government to make immediate protest with 
respect to the so-called decision of May 7, 1919, and certainly 
it cannot be said that an omission to do so operated as a 
cession of its rights. It may be added, however, that, when 
the matter was brought to the attention of this government 
in connection with the conference on communications in 
October last, this government informed the Government of 
Japan and other governments (by notes of November 9, 19, 
20) that it was the understanding of this government that 
the island of Yap was not included in the action of May 7, 
1919. Its position was subsequently stated at length. 



Reconsideration Expected 

It is a cause of regret to this government that, after and 
despite this protest, there should have been any attempt to 
pass upon drafts of mandates purporting to deal with the 
Pacific islands, including Yap, and that a mandate should 
have been approved, or attempted to be put into effect, which, 
while purporting to be made in the name of the United 
States, was without the assent of the United States. This 
government trusts that this action, which it must assume 
was taken under a misapprehension, will be reconsidered. 

In particular, as no treaty has ever been concluded with 
the United States relating to the island of Yap, and as no 
one has ever been authorized to cede or surrender the right 
or interest of the United States in the island, this govern- 
ment must insist that it has not lost its right or interest as 
it existed prior to any action of the Supreme Council or of 
the League of Nations, and cannot recognize the allocation 
of the island or the validity of the mandate to Japan. 

In this view, this government deems it to be unnecessary 
at this time to consider the terms of the so-called "C" man- 
dates or the discussion with respect thereto. 

This government, as has been clearly stated in previous 
communications, seeks no exclusive interest in the island of 
Yap and has no desire to secure any privileges without hav- 
ing similar privileges accorded to other powers, including, 
of course, Japan, and, relying upon the sense of justice of 
the Government of Japan and of the governments of the 
other allied and associated powers, this government looks 
with confidence to a disposition of the matter whereby the 
just interests of all may be properly conserved. 



THE UNITED STATES AND DISARMA- 
MENT 

Society of Friends Acts— Women 
Organizing 

On March 23 a committee of the Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia waited on President Harding and presented a 
formal letter of good will toward him as an official and also 
urging him to consider seriously the problem of disarma- 
ment. Their communication said: 

We are thankful for any steps the Administration may 
take toward disarmament; the time is ripe for the United 
States to take the lead in that direction, and we hold that 
the continuance of military preparations is nothing less than 
a challenge to our neighbors everywhere, and helps to create 
the very danger which it seeks to guard against. The his- 
tory of Europe in the last fifty years confirms us in this be- 
lief. It will take courage to lead the way, but it will be the 
venture of a faith to which our nation must rise if we are 
to be secure against the military spirit in our own borders 
and to help restore and heal the sick and wounded peoples 
of the world. 

We deplore the tendency in certain quarters to build up 
material for war, military equipment, battleships, subma- 
rines, factories for making poisonous gases, etc., all of which 
foster and encourage the very spirit which has made Prus- 
sian militarism a byword and a shaking of the head among 
the nations. 

We all want peace, but for that we need to get rid of the 
war mind — of the mind which relies on force rather than on 
good will, on the mailed fist rather than the shield of Chris- 
tian faith. 

Therefore we ask our President and his Cabinet to lead us 
all toward the goal of these ideals. We love our country, 
and we wish to help in building it up and in making it a 
power for righteousness. The door is open ; let us enter in 
and work. 

Be assured of our cordial sympathy, of our earnest desire 
to be useful and loyal citizens. In all this we ask help from 
God. 



